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Maine 


Seed Potatoes 


CONSIDER YIELD PER ACRE WHEN PUR- 
CHASING SEED POTATOES. 


ALL STANDARD VARIETIES 


Green Mountain 
Irish Cobbler 
Spaulding Rose 
Katahdin 
Chippewa 

Bliss 


INSIST ON THE BLUE TAG FOR YOUR 
OWN PROTECTION. 


FOR LIST CF GROWERS ADDRESS E. L. 
NEWDICK, STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, 
MAINE. 
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The “Standard” 


Potato 29d Onion Grader 


Not only “STANDARD” but “Superior” in 
Economy, Accuracy, Speed, and Adaptability. 


More Boggs Graders in use than all other makes 
combined—there must be a reason. Send for our 
new circular and price list. 


BOGGS MFG. CORP. Atlanta, N. Y. 


NOTICE | 
OHIO SUPERSPRAY LIME 


Now manufactured so that over 99144% will pass through a 325 
mesh screen. This new, fine, spray lime makes spraying easier 
and gives greater yields. Write for Experiment Station results. 


OHIO HYDRATE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


WOODVILLE, OHIO 


Manufacturers of various forms 
of lime and limestone products. 
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Manure 
in the Soil 


TAKES A LOT OF WORK, and costs a lot of 

money to build a compost pile. It has to 
be kept wet, forked over once or twice, and 
finally hauled and spread on the land. 


This is not necessary! ! 


Crop wastes will rot down just as quickly— 
will make just as good humus—will grow 
just as good crops— if plowed down 
“As Is” with 300-500 pounds of Granular 
‘Aero’ Cyanamid per acre, as they will if 
put through the compost pile or the feed lot. 


Write for Leaflet F-155 


7 AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA "NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Jersey 


Seed Potatoes 


Irish Cobbler Chippewa 
Jersey Redskins 


For twenty years New Jersey certified seed 
potatoes have proven to be vigorous, high yielding 
and, because of the size of the tubers, economical. 
Leading growers in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey have demonstrated the value of this seed. 


List of Growers available. 


For information—Communicate with— 


PAUL B. MOTT, 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Trenton, N. J. 


FRED BRUNNER, Jr., Cranbury, N. J. 


GEORGE I. BALL, 
County Agricultural Agent, 
Salem, N. J. 


F. A. RAYMALEY, 
County Agricultural Agent, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
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IT’S YOUR PROBLEM TOO! 

Of more than passing interest to the Nation’s potato growers 
is the campaign now under way for reform of Philadelphia’s anti- 
quated set-up for the wholesale handling of fruits and vegetables, 
which is discussed in more detail elsewhere in this issue. 

One of the country’s larger population centers, Philadelphia 
should be and is an important market for the potato grower. It draws 
shipments from many states, even from the Pacific Coast. Last year 
total receipts were 9,401 carlot equivalents; for 1936 the total was 
10,094 Cars. 

But these figures don’t tell the whole story. They give no clue 
to the inefficiency of the Quaker City’s facilities for handling produce. 
For years, however, growers and shippers from Maine to Florida, 
and points West, have condemned market conditions in Philadelphia. 
Some of them have quit shipping to that market. 

Nearly two years ago the spotlight was turned en the Quaker 
City’s deplorable market conditions with the publication of a study 
made there by the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and the New Jersey College of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station. Among other things, that study urged the 
development of one central market, equipped and administered to 
meet conditions of today. 

The attainment of that recommendation is the goal of the Grow- 
ers’ Committee for Improving Philadelphia Market, the personnel of 
which includes leading growers of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and of the Peninsula sections of Maryland and Delaware. 

We believe potato growers have as much to gain by market im- 
provement in Philadelphia as have the growers of fruits and other 
vegetables. A new market will help potato growers as well as other 
groups of producers whose returns have been reduced by the lack 
of orderly marketing in the Quaker City. Our hope, then, is that 
potato growers, generally, will support the Growers’ Committee and 
cooperating groups and agencies in their efforts to develop the kind 
of market that the City of Philadelphia needs. 
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THE OCCURRENCE IN THE UNITED STATES OF THE 


TUBER RING ROT AND WILT OF THE POTATO 
(Phytomonas sepedonica) (Spickermann u. Kott- 
hoff) Bergey et al. 


Water H. BurRKHOLDER 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


During the last two years there has been considerable discus- 
sion, both written and oral, concerning various bacterial tuber rots and 
wilts of the potato in the United States and Canada. The present 
article is to report the occurrence, in this country, of a bacterial rot 
and wilt of potato which has been known to occur for some time in 
Europe, especially in Germany. 

In January, 1938, Dr. K. H. Fernow gave the writer two lots 
of potato tubers each showing a distinct type of rot. One lot was 
from Florida and the rot answered the descriptions of that due to 
Phytomonas solanacearum. This organism was isolated from the 
tubers and grown in pure culture. When potato plants, growing in 
the greenhouse, were inoculated with a culture a typical brown rot 
ensued, and there could be no mistake in the identity of the pathogen. 

A second lot of tubers had been grown in Maine and at time 
of collection Dr. A. H. Eddins pronounced it to be typical of the 
disease which has been observed there and reported by Bonde (1). 
Savile and Racicot (2), also described the same, or a similar disease, 
but refused to commit themselves regarding the name of the pathogen. 
The rot was peculiar in that it followed and remained primarily in the 
vascular area of the tubers. It differed from most potato rots in that 
it was not dark in color but yellowish; and frequently resembled the 
consistency of soft cheese. In a few tubers, near the stem end, there 
was a dark rot which had extended into all tissues of the tuber 
but this appeared to be caused by secondary invaders. In several 
diseased tubers the rot had progressed so far along the vascular area 
that the inner portion of the tubers could be removed from the outer 
shell. 

When smears were made from the tissue along the advancing 
margins of the yellowish rot, it was found that it was full of minute 
rod-shaped bacteria. Dilution plates were made from the rotted tissuc 
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with several kinds of agar as media; beet-extract peptone agar, beei- 
extract peptone agar plus dextrose, and potato dextrose agar. In the 
plates that were made from the last two agars, small pin-point colonies 
appeared within two or three weeks. In certain instances these col- 
onies developed more rapidly near contaminants. The scant growth 
of the organism together with the length of time required for it to 
appear in media made work with it difficult. To overcome this draw- 
back the following medium was devised on which the pathogen grew 
Juxuriantly. Colonies would appear in 3 to 4 days. Approximately 
300 grams of sliced potatoes were boiled and the broth made up to a 
liter. To this were added peptone, 5 grams; Na,HPO,, 2 grams; 
NaCl, 2 grams; sodium citrate, 1 gram; asparagine, 6 grams ; dextrose, 
6 grams; and 12 grams of agar. 

This medium was devised together with four others, using vari- 
ous enrichment substances, and was the only one that was tested that 
supported good growth of the pathogen. No doubt certain of the 
ingredients could be eliminated and a simpler medium evolved which 
would be equally as effective. This work as yet, however, has not 
been undertaken. Then, too, it is not known how long the pathogen 
will remain viable on this medium, This is an important point for 
any one intending to conduct extensive work with the disease and 
pathogen. 


On the 11th of March, 1938, six potato plants of the Green 
Mountain variety were inoculated with a pure culture of the organism. 
This was done by injuring the stem at the crown of the plant and 
inserting the bacteria on a sharp pointed scalpel into the vascular area. 
Two plants remained as checks. The writer was absent until the 
20th of April so no data were taken on the experimental plants until 
his return. At that time the inoculated plants were wilted and were 
beginning to die. This symptom varied from complete death in one 
plant to the death of the leaves on one shoot in one of the pots. 
Eventually all plants succumbed. The check plants, although not in a 
vigorous condition, because of their growth in 6-inch pots, were still 
green and approximately 50 per cent larger than the treated plants. 

Examinations of the vascular system of the inoculated plants 
were made. They did not appear discolored but when smears were 
made from them they were found to be full of minute rod-shaped 
bacteria. In two instances these bacteria extended into the young 
tubers, and one tuber showed a yellowish condition of the vascular 
system near the stem end which appeared to be an early stage of 
the ring rot. 
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Isolations from the infected plants yielded an organism similar 
in appearance to the one used in the inoculation experiments. Further 
tests showed they were identical. 

The type of disease caused by this pathogen corresponds with the 
Bakterienringfaule or bacterial ring-rot first reported in Germany by 
Appel. Spieckermann (3) in 1913 reported on the disease and 
named the pathogen causing the ring-rot, Bacterium sepedonicum, but 
he gave no description of the organism. Later Spieckermann and 
Kotthoff (4) published a fuller account of the ring-rot and a lengthy 
description of the pathogen. More recently Stapp (5) published a 
complete picture of the disease and the pathogen, along with an 
extensive bibliography. The disease at one time was thought by 
E. F. Smith (6) to be caused possibly by Phytomonas michiganensis, 
but Stapp’s work leaves no doubt that the diseases are distinct. 

The pathogen isolated from the Maine tubers agrees well with 
the various descriptions of Phytomonas sepedonica and can not be 
mistaken for Phytomonas muichiganensis, several isolates of which 
are on hand. Following is a brief description of the potato pathogen 
from the writer’s investigations. Non-motile rods averaging 1.25u 
by .72u; gram-positive; pin-point colonies on beef-extract peptone 
agar plus dextrose and on potato dextrose agar. On the special agar 
devised for the pathogen, colonies are cream colored, about 3 mm. 
in diameter, wet, glistening, and rather sticky in consistency; gelatin 
not liquefied; hydrogen sulphide production slight, and starch hy- 
drolysis light. In litmus milk there is a growth with slight reduc- 
tion of litmus in 3 weeks, but no clearing. Stapp’s recommendations 
were followed and the cultures were kept at 21°C. 
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STUDIES OF RESISTANCE TO POTATO SCAB IN 
WISCONSIN 


J. C. Wacker, R. H. Larson, Anp A. R. ALBERT 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


In view of the fact that greater emphasis is now being placed upon 
the control of potato scab, Actinomyces scabies (Thax). Gussow 
through disease resistance, a field study of standard varieties was 
initiated in 1935. The ultimate purpose of this series of tests was 
to secure more accurate information regarding the relative suscepti- 
bility of varieties in different soils and regions and under vary- 
ing climatic conditions in Wisconsin. The first trails were made 
at Antigo in 1935 on Antigo silt loam, typical of the area, in a 
field in which infection in the crop of the previous season was very heavy. 
The trials were continued in this location during the seasons of 1936 
and 1937. A trial in central Wisconsin, near Arnott, on Plainfield 
sandy loam, was added in 1936, whereas in 1937 the studies were 
extended on a scab-infested muck soil near Delavan, in the southern 
part of the state. 


Pitot DEsIGN 


The early-maturing and the mid-season—to late-maturing varieties 
were placed in separate series in 1935 and 1936. In 1937 they were 
all run in one series. For each variety or strain a single row of ap- 
proximately 50 hills in each of four replicated blocks was used, with 
the arrangement randomized for each block. All plantings were made 
at the usual time for the main crop in each area. 


METHOD or REcoRDING SCAB 


At harvest a random sample of 100 tubers or more (unless for 
some reason the crop consisted of a smaller number) was taken from 
each row. The tubers were sorted into 4 arbitrarily selected classes 
as follows: 


Clean—no macroscopic scab lesions. 
Slightly scabbed. 

Moderately scabbed. 

Severely scabbed. 
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SEVERE 


MODERATE 


SLIGHT 


Figure 1.—Representative tubers showing slight, moderate and severe 
classes of scab. The tubers illustrated were selected to show on the portions 
exposed to the camera the proportion of scab to total tuber surface in the median 
for each class. 
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The tubers shown in figure I were selected to serve as a guide in 
placing infected tubers in classes 2, 3, and 4. In each case the extent 
of scab as shown on the surface of the tuber exposed to the camera 
roughly represents the proportionate amount of scab to the entire 
tuber. This was set as the median for the class. It is realized that 
in the division of a group of scabby potatoes into the four classes a 
certain amount of unavoidable error does occur, particularly when 
several individuals are engaged in sorting. To reduce this type of 
irregularity one of the writers (Larson) supervised all of the classi- 
fication of tubers. 

On the basis of the data secured in this manner a scab index for 
each row was calculated in which equal weight was given to each 
class and a range used from o for all clean tubers to 100 for all 
severely scabbed tubers." This weighted index therefore gave a 
designation for the occurrence of scab in each row-plot and a basis 
for convenient comparison of replications, varieties and _ locations. 
In each location the data were analyzed by the analysis of variance 
method and minimum significant differences (Msd) secured for each 
set of replicates. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


In the tabular data presented in tables 1, 2 and 3 the average of 
the indices of 4 replicates for each variety at the location concerned 
is given. Five standard early varieties were used in 1935 and 1936. 
Certain newer strains and varieties were added in 1937. Early Ohio 
and Beauty of Hebron were significantly less scabby than the other 
three varieties tested in 1935 but this difference did not hold in either 
location in 1936. It is of interest to note that conditions for scab 
development were more favorable at Antigo in 1936 than in either 
1935 or 1937. This was equally apparent in the late series as shown 
in table 2. The strains and varieties added in 1937 were not sig- 
nificantly different in scab incidence at Antigo. At Delavan, on muck 
soil, White-Blossomed Cobbler and Earlaine were significantly less 
scabby than Irish Cobbler. 


1To secure the scab index the number of tubers in classes 1, 2, 3, and 4 was 
multiplied by 0, 1, 2, and 3, respectively, and the sum of the products divided 
by the product of 3 times the total number of tubers. The quotient was then 
multiplied by 100 to secure the scab index. Example: Class 1: 20 tubers. 2: 
17; 3: 61; 4: 98; total: 196. 0 + 17 + 122 + 294 = 433; 433 + 588 = .736; 
.736 x 100 = 73.6 (scab index). 
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TABLE 1.—A comparison of the incidence of scab on certain early- 
maturing varieties of potato on naturally infested soil at 
various locations in Wisconsin in 1935, 1936, and 1937 


Average Scab Indices of Replicates at 


Variety 

Warba 886 | 997 67.3 94.1 89.3 
Triumph 8.5 995 56.3 | 
Irish Cobbler 83.6 | 99.2 60.3 | 854 85.9 
Early Ohio 748 | 92 S77 | 
Beauty of Hebron 708 99.3 57.6 
Hundred-Day Cobbler | | 84.5 
Cottrell Cobbler 8360} 861 
White Blossomed Cobbler | 87.0 73.5 
Mesaba (Minnesota 35-26) | | 879 82.4 
Farlaine (U.S. D. AS45075)... | | | 749 
Msd. 6.5 | 1.0 76 | 96 96 


In the late-maturing group a range of scab incidence was ob- 
served in 1935 which was in accord with the commonly accepted 
commercial rating of these varieties. Green Mountain was very 
susceptible, both Rural New Yorker and Russet Rural were inter- 
mediate, and Russet Burbank showed high resistance. There was 
a significant difference between Rural New Yorker and Russet 
Rural, which has also been commonly observed by others. Chippewa 
and Green Mountain were about equal, whereas Katahdin seemed to 
be slightly more resistant. When these varieties, except Green Moun- 
tain, were tested again in 1936 in the same location (Antigo) the 
greater severity of scab practically removed the significance of any 
varietal differences, although Chippewa retained the highest scab 
index and Russet Burbank the lowest. 


During the same year, 1936, in the test at Arnott under conditions 
of more moderate scab development, the varieties again assumed the 
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TaBLe 2.—A comparison of the incidence of scab on certain mid- 
season and late-maturing varieties of potato on naturally in- 
fested soil at various locations in Wisconsin in 


1935, 1936 and 1937 


Average of Scab Indices of Replicates at 


"1938, 1930 | 19861937 | 1987. 

Green Mountain 86.7 — 87.5 
Katahdin 78.3 98 | 42.0 
Chippewa 86.3 94.2 | 55.6 
Rural New Yorker 557 220 | 
Russet Rural 445 | 917 | 237 72.1 41.9 
Russet Burbank 26.6 877 | 124 
Russet Rural (Martin Strain) | 82.3 34.9 
R. N. Y. (Pioneer Strain) 73.1 59.1 
Toanco 4 70.8 68.8 
Columbia Russet | 848 70.5 
Houma 91.8 91.2 
Msd. 7.1 4.5 74 | 96 96 


same general order as at Antigo in 1935. Katahdin was again more 
resistant than Chippewa, the two Rurals occupied an intermediate 
position (there was no significant difference between them as at Antigo 
in 1935), whereas Russet Burbank was definitely scab-resistant. In 
1937 at Antigo and Delavan several strains of the Rural group were 
included as shown in table 2. At Antigo there was little difference 
between the scab indices of the Rural New Yorker and Russet Rural 
varieties. At Delavan in 1937, however, the two Russet Rural 
strains were significantly more resistant than the two Rural New 
Yorker strains, Pioneer and Toanco 4. 


This investigation was supported in part by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation and the Federal Works Progress Administration. 
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A number of varieties not grown commercially in Wisconsin was 
included in 1937. The results from two of these, the Columbia Rus- 
set and Houma, are included in table 2. The remaining varieties were 
tested in another series as shown in table 3. In these trials Houma, 


TABLE 3.—A comparison of the incidence of scab on certain varieties 
not used commercially in Wisconsin when grown on nat- 
urally infested soil at Antigo and Delavan in 1937. 

(Green Mountain and Irish Cobbler included 
for comparative purposes) 


Scab Indices 


Variety 

Antigo Delavan Average 

Hindenberg X | 38.5 50.4 44.5 
Centifolia—No. 15 | 

Lady Llewellyn , 568 40.0 48.4 
Golden | “666 62.1 644 
Brown Beauty | 64.9 66.7 65.8 
Gold Nugget | 67.5 72.3 69.9 
Early Rose 62.9 776 70.3 
Sutton’s Reliance 68.2 72.4 70.3 
Green Mountain 68.2 86.7 77.5 
Vick’s Extra Early 75.6 2.8 79.2 
Irish Cobbler 80.6 83.2 81.9 
Wee McGregor 81.1 87.2 84.2 
Msd. 5.2 5.2 


Wee McGregor and Vick’s Extra Early were about as susceptible as 
Green Mountain and Irish Cobbler. Sutton’s Reliance, Early Rose, Gold 
Nugget, Brown Beauty and Golden showed intermediate degrees of 
resistance. Lady Llewellyn and Hindenberg Centifolia 15 were out- 
standing in their relative freedom from scab. 
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DISCUSSION 


The results presented seem to justify emphasis of the fact that 
the usually accepted range of resistance between standard varieties 
of potato does not always hold. Three seasons, three soil types, and 
three geographic locations in Wisconsin have entered into this study. 
Whereas the possibility of variation in pathogenicity of strains of the 
scab organisms with soil type and location is not to be overlooked, it 
must be pointed out that in this study as great differences were secured 
between seasons at one location (Antigo) as between stations or soil 
types. There seems to be no question that the influence of the en- 
vironmental complex is sufficient to produce widely different results 
from season to season. In general, it appears to be true that when 
conditions are not too favorable for the disease the customary range 
of varietal resistance and susceptibility is evident. This was seen at 
Antigo in 1935, at Arnott in 1936, and at Delavan in 1937. In one or 
another of these three locations minor, but significant, differences 
showing higher resistance to scab were noted in Early Ohio and 
Beauty of Hebron and also in White Blossomed Cobbler and Ear- 
laine as compared with other early varieties but repetition under other sit- 
uations did not reveal such differences. 

In the development and testing of new strains it is evident that 
the influence of environment on the severity of scab in the test plot 
is highly important. A season such as 1936 at Antigo would tend 
to obscure, in breeding progenies, the degree of resistance which occurs 
in Russet Burbank and which has been demonstrated to have wide 
commercial importance. On the other hand in certain situations 
relatively minor differences in resistance as that which appeared be- 
tween White-Blossomed Cobbler and Irish Cobbler might be over- 
estimated. A spread of testing plots over several locations and _ soils 
would seem to be highly desirable. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS IN COLORADO IN 1937 
C. H. Merzcer 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colo. 
This paper is a second report on commercial fertilizers in Colo- 
rado. The first year’s work was previously reported (1). The 
object of the work is two-fold: (1) To determine whether or not 


profitable increases in yield can be obtained in the commercial potato 
districts of the state and, (2) to determine the effect of fertilizer on 
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quality and especially to attempt to improve the market quality of 
the Russet Burbank potato. 

Five tests were laid out, located at the Mountain Substation and 
in cooperation with growers in Weld, Garfield, Rio Grande and 
Montrose counties. All of the plots suffered from drought and ex- 
treme heat during August except those at the Mountain Substation. 

Six fertilizer formulas were used, the application rates and 
source of elements being shown in the following table: 


N—20- 0-0 430 pounds per acre Ammonium sulphate 
160 “ “ 


N P—10-53-0 Ammoniated phosphate 
P— 0-43-0 200 = = = Treble superphosphate 
PK— 0-43-8 250 Treble superphosphate and muriate of 
potash 
K— 0-50-0 172 “ = Muriate of potash 
NPK— 4-12-4 700 oa Complete 


These rates of application were chosen in order to apply approx- 
imately 86 pounds of available phosphorus in the P, NP, PK and 
NPK plots, 86 pounds of available nitrogen in the N plot, and 86 
pounds of available potassium in the K plots. The phosphorus-pot- 
ash (P.K.) combination was added this year because potash showed 
the most influence on tuber shape and phosphorus the greatest influ- 
ence on russeting and maturity in Russet Burbanks in the tests con- 
ducted last year. This combination was used only at the Mountain 
Substation. 

Errect oN YIELD 


Three-row plots were laid out and the center row in each treat- 
ment was used to obtain the data. Each fertilizer plot was located 
between a pair of untreated plots. Six single-row plots, 60 feet 
long, were measured out in each treatment at digging time. Student’s 
method as modified by Fisher was used in analyzing the data. In 
the three cases where analysis of the data was possible the mean of the 
two checks is given. A sur-mary of the results is given in tables 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


TasLe 1.—Yields of Russet Burbank potatoes from commercial 
fertilizer plots at the Mountain Substation. 


| Yield Cwt. Checks. Cwt.; | Sig- 
Fertilizer to the Acre to the Acre, Change t P nificance 

N 300.06 328.49 | decrease 2.901 05 to .02 Yes 
NP 304.49 331.71 | decrease | 3.335 .05 to .02 Yes 
P 291.99 317.20 decrease 2.605 .05 Yes 
PK 312.15 315.18 decrease | 0.346 | 8 to .7 No 
K 318.61 330.50 decrease 1.500 | .2to VI No 
decrease | 1.739 | .2 to LI No 


NPK 306.11 335-34 
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All fertilizers used in this test decreased the yield. The de- 
crease from ammonium sulfate was 28.43 cwt. on each acre which 
was significant. Ammoniated phosphate decreased the yield 27.22 
cwt. to the acre which was also significant. Treble superphosphate 
decreased the yield 25.21 cwt. on each acre which was barely signifi- 
cant. In all three of these cases, however, the decrease was not 
significant when the yield was compared with the check on one side 
of the fertilizer plot but was significant when compared with the 
check on the other side and was significant when compared with the 
mean of the two checks. Phosphate plus potash produced an in- 
crease over one check but a decrease under the other. Last year am- 
moniated phosphate produced an increase in yield whereas the other 
formulas used gave no significant differences. 

The results in Garfield County are given in table 2. 


Tasie 2.—YVields of Russet Burbank potatoes from commercial 
fertilizer plots in Garfield County. 


Mean of | 
Yield Cwt. |Checks. Cwt. |, Sig- 
Fertilizer|to the Acre}to the Acre Change | t P | nificance 
N 154.87 159.30 decrease 0.328 8 to 7 No 
NP 131.48 146.80 decrease 1.019 4 to 3 No 
P 143.08 141.76 increase 0.249 9 to & No 
K 141.96 | 147.20 decrease 0.567 6 to 5 No 


NPK 131.88 149.62 decrease 2.980 05 to .02 Yes 


None of the formulas used in Garfield County produced a sig- 
nificant difference in yield except 4-12-4 which decreased the yield 
17.74 cwt. on each acre. Ammonium sulfate produced the only 
significant change in yield in 1936 a decrease of 37 cwt. to the acre. 
Treble superphosphate also produced an insignificant increase in 
1936. In the case of ammoniated phosphate the decrease under one 
check was significant. 

In Weld County, the results were inconsistent in all cases, the 
change being significant when the yield of the fertilizer plot was com- 
pared with one check but not significant in the case of the other check. 
Muriate of potash produced a significant decrease with one check, an 
insignificant increase with the other and an insignificant decrease with 
the mean of the two. 


The results in Weld County are given in table 3. 
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TABLE 3.—VYields of Rural New Yorker No. 2 potatoes from 
commercial fertilizer plots in Weld County. 


Mean of 
Yield Cwt. Checks. Cwt. Sig- 
Fertilizer to the Acre to the Acre Change t P nificance 
N 152.05 127.44 increase 4.285 .OI to .00 Yes 
NP 97.40 112.82 decrease 2.407 I to .05 No 
P 132.08 | 120.08 | increase 6.649 .O1 to .00 Yes 
K 101.83 112.72 decrease | 2.224 I to .05 No 


NPK 106.67 95.99 increase | 3.516 .02 to .OI Yes 


Nitrogen, phosphate and complete fertilizer produced signifi- 
cant increases on land that had been in pasture grasses three years. 
In 1936, nitrogen depressed the yield in Weld County on alfalfa sod, 
whereas ammoniated phosphate produced a significant increase. 

Statistical analysis was impossible in the Rio Grande and Mont- 
rose county plots because of extreme soil and moisture variations. 
Samples were taken from the various treatments in spots as similar 
in growing conditions as possible and the yields on each acre were 
calculated in order to observe tendencies. 

The yields in Rio Grande County are presented in table 4. 


TaBLe 4.—Yields of Red McClure potatoes from commercial 
fertilizer treatments in Rio Grande County. 


Yield 1937 


Yield 1936 


| 
Fertilizer | Cwt. to the Acre Cwt. to the Acre 
N | 237.84 211.09 
NP 299.17 236.00 
P | 221.30 232.00 
K | 247.41 221.00 
NPK | 265.14 247.00 
Mean of checks) 212.30 212.56 


In 1936, ammoniated phosphate produced a very significant in- 
crease in yield and the increase was very large in 1937, amounting 
to 87 cwt. to the acre. Complete fertilizer also increased the yield 
53 cwt. on each acre. The increase in 1936, although the largest 
in the test, was not significant. Other formulas used seem to have 
little effect on yield. All formulas containing nitrogen showed greener 
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vines than the others for the second year. The phosphate produced 
insignificant increases both years. 
The yields in Montrose County are given in table 5. 
TABLE 5.—Yields of Bliss Triumph potatoes from commercial 
fertilizer treatments in Montrose County. 


Fertilizer Yield Cwt. to the Acre 
N 147.0 
NP 161.4 
P 174.6 
K 150.6 
NPK 163.8 
Check 163.2 


Treble superphosphate increased the yield 11.4 cwt. to the acre, 
muriate of potash decreased the yield 12.6 cwt. and ammonium sul- 
fate decreased the yield 16.2 cwt. on each acre. There was no dif- 
ference from ammoniated phosphate or the complete fertilizer. 

Ammonium sulfate depressed the yield in three locations out 
of the five but the decrease was statistically significant in only one 
case. Increases were obtained in two locations, one of these in- 
creases being statistically significant. _Ammoniated phosphate de- 
pressed the yield in four tests but significance was demonstrated in 
only one. A large increase was obtained in one test. Treble super- 
phosphate decreased the yield in only one test but significantly, even 
though increases were obtained in four one of which was significant. 
Muriate of potash depressed the yield in four cases and increased it 
in one but none of the changes was significant. Complete fertilizer 
(4-12-4) increased the yield in three tests; in one significantly, and 
in another, by 53 cwt. to the acre. The yield was depressed in two 
cases, once significantly. In the one trial, where a mixture of mu- 
riate of potash and treble superphosphate was used no difference in 
yield was obtained. 


EFFECT ON GRADE 


The effect of commercial fertilizers on the grade of Russet Bur- 
bank potatoes produced at the Mountain Substation was not so marked 
as in 1936. The results are presented in table 6. 
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TaBLeE 6—Effect of commercial fertilizers on the grade of Russet 
Burbank potatoes produced at the Mountain Substation. 


MARKETS CuLLs 
| @ @ t & Loe Ec 
| so | 5 5 ~ 
= Ue | = | 
| | | OF | et! step 
we | ss bE | ga | 20] a 
| | 
N 300.06 | 74.57; 223.75 | 14.45 267.11 | 2.75 | 1.30 6.04 
NP 304.49 | 75.13 228.76 | 12.04 263.38 | 2.47 | 0.94 9.43 
P | 291.09 | 70.48 205.79 | 15.66 | 251.52 | 3.84 | 1.25 8.77 
PK 312.15 | 73.46 229.31 | 15.27 275.82 1.63 | 0.95 8.69 
K | 318.61 | 77.05 248.36 8.79 276.36 | 3.33 | 0.61 9.32 
NPK | 306.11 | 74.81 229.00 | 11.37 265.86 | 3.07 | 1.15 9.60 
Mean of | | 
checks | 326.40 | 72.52 236.71 | 14.90 286.55 2.05 | 1.19 9.34 


None of the fertilizers used seems to have made any material dif- 
ference in the yield of U. S. No. 1’s except phosphate which produced 
30.92 cwt. less No. 1’s than the check. In grading these potatoes all 
tubers that were spindle-shaped or badly off-type, had pointed ends or 
any other malformation that would entail excess waste in preparing for 
table, were placed in the grade designated as commercial in the above 
table. A combination of this grade and the U. S. No. 1 is listed as 
total markets and is a very good grade of U. S. Commercial. When 
this grade is considered, the yield from potash and a mixture of potash 
and phosphate is very little different from the check whereas nitrogen 
is 19.44 cwt. below, complete 20.69 cwt.; ammoniated phosphate 23.17 
cwt.; and phosphate 35.03 cwt. below. The results this year are more 
peculiar in view of the fact that in 1936 phosphate and ammoniated 
phosphate produced substantial increases in the yield of U. S. No. 1’s 
and nitrogen produced a substantial decrease. 


Errect ON STARCH AND Dry MATTER 


Samples of Russet Burbanks from the Mountain Substation were 
analyzed by the chemistry section.* The results are presented in table 7. 


*The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. J. W. Tobiska, 
Earl Douglass and C. E. Vail for the analyses. 
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TABLE 7—Percentage of starch and dry matter at 100°C in Russet 
Burbank tubers from fertilizer treatments. 


Treatment | Starch Dry Matter 

N 14.577 19.617 
NP 14.860 20.892 
P 17.346 21.805 
PK 16.385 20.802 

15.877 20.539 
NPK 15.141 21.177 
Check | 17.402 21.098 


The results on dry matter are the same as last year except that 
ammoniated phosphate-treated tubers were higher than those from 
complete or the check in 1936. All plots this year were lower than the 
check, whereas in 1936 phosphate, ammoniated phosphate, and potash 
were higher. The depressing effect of high soil nitrates on starch and 
dry matter has been shown by Headden (3) and of potash by Voorhees 
(4), Whittemore (5), Whittemore and Kuschke (6), and Hoaghland 
and Schnecker (7). 


Errect on TuBer SHAPE AND APPEARANCE 


The effect of commercial fertilizers on the appearance of the 
tubers was not so striking as in 1936. Maturity was not so good as 
in 1936, although the planting date was the same, the 18th of May. 
Freezing temperatures during the first week in June may account for 
the lack of maturity. The potash-phosphate mixture produced tubers 
of the best general appearance although a few tubers were not heavily 
russeted. The tubers were short, thick, blunt on the ends and more 
uniform in shape than the other lots. Tubers from the phosphate plots 
were not so uniform in shape as the above, but were slightly better 
matured and slightly better russeted. The tubers from the potash plots 
were also of excellent quality but were more immature, and had mucli 
lighter russeting than the above two. Potash, however, produced the 
bluntest ends of any of the treatments but only nitrogen showed less 
russeting and more scab. It was moderately skinned and feathered 
from immaturity but very uniform in shape. Ammoniated phosphate 
produced tubers almost as well netted as phosphate, moderately skinned 
and feathered, moderately uniform but had more pointed ends than 


_ any other treatment. The tubers from the check plots were moderately 
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netted, showed less skinning and feathering than formulas containing 
nitrogen, were more pointed than tubers from other plots, except those 
from plots where nitrogen was applied, and were less uniform in shape 
than any others. Tubers from the complete fertilizer plot were lightly 
netted and a few of the tubers were nearly “slick.” Skinning and 
feathering was more prominent than on those from any other treatment. 
Pointed ends were about the same as the check although in uniformity 
these tubers occupied an intermediate position. The nitrogen produced 
the poorest tubers in appearance. They had less netting or russeting 
and more scab than those of any other plot. They were immature, had 
pointed ends and lacked uniformity of shape. 

Shape was determined from measurements of 100 tubers ranging 
in weight from 7% to 8% ounces selected at random from each treat- 
ment. The measurements and ratios are presented in table 8. 


TABLE 8—Average measurements in centimeters of 100 Russet 
Burbank tubers and shape ratios. 


Average 
Treat- Tuber 
ment L W T L/W W/T SI* Wt. Oz 
N 12.52 6.06 5.01 2.065 1.211 | 2.262 7.84 
NP 12.71 6.04 4.99 2.106 1.209 | 2.306 7.92 
P 12.60 6.19 5.08 2.036 1.218 | 2.236 8.00 
PK 12.04 6.17 5.08 1.951 1.215 | 2.140 7.68 
K 11.70 6.09 5.15 1.921 1.184 | 2.083 7.76 
NPK 12.44 6.11 | 5.00 2.037 1.221 2.240 8.00 
Check 12.31 | 6,00 4.91 2.051 1.222 | 2.256 7.60 


| 


*Shape Index = 2x length 


width + thickness 


Potash produced the shortest tubers whereas the longest were 
produced by ammoniated phosphate. Phosphate produced the widest 
tubers although the check produced the most narrow. Potash produced 
the thickest tubers and the check produced the thinnest. 

Potash again produced the lowest length-width ratio and am- 
moniated phosphate the highest. Potash also produced the lowest width 
thickness ratio. Ammoniated phosphate which produced the lowest 
last year, was second. The check produced the highest width-thickness 
ratio whereas potash was highest last year but none of the differences 
Was significant. 

The best shape index was again produced by potash followed by 
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phosphate-potash, phosphate, complete, check, nitrogen and ammoniate: 
phosphate. For the two years the rank would be potash, complete, 
nitrogen, phosphate, check and ammoniated phosphate. 


‘SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR Two YEARS 


Commercial fertilizers for increasing the yield of potatoes in Colo- 
rado do not appear very promising. 

Ammoniated phosphate, the most promising of those tested, in. 
creased the yield in three tests, decreased the yield in one and showel 
no significant difference in three. This material shows more promis: 
in the San Luis Valley than elsewhere. 

Treble superphosphate and 4-12-4 or complete increased the yield 
in one test, decreased it in another and showed no significant difference 
in five tests. Phosphate has been the most consistent material used, 
increasing yields in 7 out of g tests. Complete fertilizer, however, has 
given good results in the San Luis Valley for two years. 

Neither muriate of potash nor a mixture of potash and phosphate 
produced any significant differences in yield. 

Sulfate of ammonia increased the yield in one test, decreased it in 
three and showed no significant difference in three tests. 

From four tests phosphate, complete and potash increased the 
yield of U. S. No. 1’s whereas ammoniated phosphate and nitrogen de- 
creased the yield of U. S. No. 1’s. 

Phosphate seems to produce a slight increase in starch although 
ammoniated phosphate, potash, complete and nitrogen decrease the 
starch content of tubers in the order named. All formulas containing 
phosphate increased the dry matter content of tubers, with phosphate 
ranking highest and ammoniated phosphate and complete following in 
order. Potash and nitrogen decreased the dry matter content. 

Phosphate had the most effect on general appearance, russeting or 
netting in the Russet Burbank, maturity and handling qualities. 

Potash had the most effect on tuber shape and during the one year 
it was tried, a heavy application of phosphate plus a light application of 
potash produced the most desirable tubers. Ammoniated phosphate pro- 
duces the most poorly shaped tubers. 
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NOTES AND BRIEF ARTICLES 
THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


A grower-fostered move is under way in the Philadelphia market 
to correct conditions that have long been a source of serious com- 
plaints by both farmers and shippers. 

This move, launched several weeks ago with the creation of the 
Growers’ Committee for improving the Philadelphia Market, is said 
by its sponsors to be “in the interests of potato growers as well as 
producers of fruits and vegetables.” 

Support for this assertion is found in market data, which reveal 
that the Quaker City receives shipments in excess of 480 cars annually 
from at least seven states, and supplies in lesser amounts from many 
others. 

Pennsylvania, of course, moves large quantities of potatoes into 
the Quaker City. The figure for 1937 was 2436 carlot equivalents ; 
for 1936, it was 2231 cars. 

Other substantial shippers, as revealed by 1937 data, were Florida 
with 495 cars; Maine, 2096; New Jersey, 1494; North Carolina, 486; 
South Carolina, 584, and Virginia, 1186 cars. 

That shippers in even more distant states would be affected by 
market improvement in Philadelphia is indicated in 1937 reports which 
show that California, Idaho, Michigan, and even Texas, among other 
states, all moved potatoes into the Quaker City. 

Commenting on these data, John Thornborrow, Millville, New 
Jersey vegetable producer, and chairman of publicity for Growers’ 
Committee, said “they point significantly to the stake that the potato 
grower has in the Philadelphia market; they indicate that the grower 
of potatoes, as well as the growers of fruit and other vegetables, has 
reason to hope that our efforts for market improvement in the Quaker 
City will succeed.” 

“The major objective of the Growers’ Committee, Thornborrow 
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pointed out, is a modern, consolidated wholesale produce market in 

Philadelphia. 

“The need,” he emphasized, “is for one market in place of the 
five separate trading places now used for wholesale trading in pro- 
duce. 
The existing set-up, he said, “is wasteful, costly, and inefficient. 

Orderly marketing is conspicuous by its absence, and chaos prevails 

, now as it has for many years. 

“Growers are disgusted with conditions in Philadeiphia and with 
good reason. Heavy distribution costs inevitably cut out returns; 
the unsatisfactory conditions are driving growers and buyers alike 
from the market.” 

In support of the foregoing, Thornborrow said the “$70,000,- 
000-a-year produce business in Philadelphia has been losing volume 
at the rate of $1,500,000 annually for the last six years. He based 
this statement on a study of the market made by the Federal Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Pennsylvania State College, and the New 
Jersey College of Agriculture and Experiment Station at Rutgers 
University. 

“That study, Thornborrow continued, drew attention to weak- 
nesses in the existing market set-up and offered plans for improve- 
ment. A major suggestion was for a consolidated market, which has 
the indorsement of the Growers’ Committee. 

° “Philadelphia’s wholesale produce markets of today include Dock 
Street. Callowhill Street, the steamship piers, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Terminal, the Baltimore and Ohio-Reading Company Terminal 

i and the chain store warehouses,” Thornborrow said. “It is a decen- 

tralized and costly set-up, and we must have consolidation if orderly 
marketing is to be achieved.” 

Estimates for the proposed new market run as high as $3,000, 
000. The Growers’ Committee, working with a committee from the 
trade in Philadelphia, is already exploring the possibilities of raising 
funds needed to finance the market. Majority sentiment favors a 
market finance with private capital, though the possibilities of using public 

: funds are being given some consideration. 

' Heading the Growers’ Committee as chairman is Roland B. 
Comly. Bustleton, Pa.. grower. Erwin R. Dick of Smyrna, Del. 

. president of the Peninsula Horticultural Society is vice-chairman, 

and Harry EF. Taylor, of Freehold, N. J., secretary of the New Jersey 

Farm Bureau. is the committee’s secretary. (WALLACE S. More- 

LAND). 
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SECTIONAL NOTES 
CALIFORNIA 


Harvesting is continuing at a steady rate in this district; the 
quality, generally speaking, of the California Long Whites and Bur- 
banks is very fine this year. 

There is quite a variation, however, in the prices received by the 
various growers depending on the run of sizes and general smooth- 
ness and color. ‘The prices range from $.80 to $1.00 a sack (100 
lbs.) f.o.b. Ranch, on the Best Grades, Choice and No. 2’s ranging 
from $.40 to $.55. 

California River potatoes are being shipped to quite a wide terri- 
tory including not only all the California markets but also Texas points 
and other destinations in various other states, where the California 
potato is used by certain special Trade. 

During the Election on the Late Potato Program, two Meetings 
were held at the San Joaquin Farm Center at which Representatives of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration explained the proposed 
plan. 


In Conta Costa, three votes were cast, two growers representing 
8,238 bushels voted Yes and one with 276,560 bushels voted No. In 
San Joaquin, seven growers with 1,457,653 bushels voted Yes and 
twelve with 836,328 bushels voted No. 


The September potato estimate just released has been construed 
by various growers we have contacted as distinctly “bullish.” The 
general feeling is that later reports will show further decreases. (Sept. 
10).—E. Marx. 


COLORADO 


Because of the cold wet spring the Colorado potato crop was re- 
tarded for two weeks. Stands were good in all parts of the state, 
except for approximately 10,000 acres in the San Luis valley. Psyl- 
lids were as prevalent over the state as in 1931 or 1934. Many of 
the early plantings in the Gilchrist district were a total loss and fully 
fifty per cent of the fields were badly damaged. In the late districts 
the infestation was about the same, many fields being a total failure 
and fifty per cent showing symptoms. A severe frost on the 18th 
of August materially damaged all the higher altitude sections, partic- 
ularly the San Luis valley, where it is conservatively estimated that 
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freezing reduced the crop twenty per cent. Bacterial wilt is showing 
in many fields but the tuber rot associated with this disease has not 
been so prevalent or severe as last year. The harvesting of Bliss Tri- 
umphs started in the San Luis valley and in fields planted with cer- 
tified seed and properly sprayed for psyllid control, the yields are run- 
ning up to two hundred-fifty sacks to the acre. The growers were 
asking $.65 per hundred weight. 

Certified fields in all parts of the state are outstanding. Very 
few are showing any bacterial wilt or psyllid damage. Most of the 
irrigated fields will yield more than two hundred sacks to the acre 
and the dryland fields are much better than in past years. Many dry- 
land fields should yield one hundred sacks to the acre. 

It scarcely seems possible that the Colorado crop will exceed 
twelve million bushels and the quality will be the poorest in years 
because of psyllid injury. The Russet Burbank area in the Eagle 
valley and around Carbondale will have a very high percentage of culls 
as all growth has stopped and most of the potatoes are misshapen and 
knobby and are sprouting in the ground. Very little spraying was 
done in this area. The few sprayed fields are in excellent condition. 
(Sept. 11).—C. H. Merzcer. 


CON NECTICUT 


Although there was a normal amount of precipitation during Au- 
gust, blight had gained so much headway during the very rainy period 
in late July that by the 2d of August the estimated decrease of twenty- 
five per cent in the Connecticut crop will probably be exceeded. Even 
well-sprayed fields have had a large percentage of dead foliage for 
some time. Tubers appear to be few in the hill and below average 
in size. (Sept. 12).—B. A. Brown. 


IDAHO 


Until the present time we have had nothing very sensational to 
report on the Idaho potato crop. In fact, it is not sensational now, but 
you may be interested to know the general situation. 

Out acreage is a bit less than last year, and although prospects 
are very good so far as general conditions are concerned, there are 
some factors that are not so good. 

The tendency is for growers to plant a little earlier each season 
in order to secure heavy yields. This is satisfactory in case weather 
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conditions are favorable throughout the season. This year much of 
the stock was planted during May and early in June, and had devel- 
oped considerably when our excessive heat came in July. During the 
period, temperatures ran from the high go’s to above 100 degrees for 
ten or fifteen days, which is causing a high percentage of misshapen 
stock among our Gems, which, of course, constitute the great bulk 
of our potato crop. This also induced the development of a vascular 
infection, probably Fusarium, which, on lands where potatoes are fol- 
lowing potatoes or grain, will cause considerable reduction in yield 
and also discoloration in the stem ends of the tubers. 

The number of seed potato growers increased somewhat this 
year, as well as the acreage, so that applications for first inspection 
came from approximately 150 men representing about 2700 acres. 
Some of these fields have been caught with frosts, which occurred 
several times from the latter part of July through August. How- 
ever, we shall have as many seed potatoes as we need. Our seed po- 
tato game in Idaho is not, to any extent, a matter of making an 
industry of seed potato growing, but primarily to provide a source of 
disease-free seed for those commercial growers who are interested in 
such stock. 

On the 11th and 12th of November, those growers in the North- 
west who are interested in the Pacific Northwest potato industry, and 
the larger part of the men who are working on this problem, both 
from the standpoint of Extension and Experiment Station work, will 
mect in Spokane for our annual Pacific Northwest Potato Growers’ 
conference. We expect to have men from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, British Columbia, and probably from Colorado and Utah, 
in attendance at this conference. We also hope that there may be some 
men in the East who are sufficiently interested in the Northwest potato 
industry to attend. 


Until the present time, the potato industry in Idaho has been 
more or less of a headache, but we are hoping for rather better re- 
turns from our main crop. (Sept. 10).—E. R. BENNETT. 


INDIANA 


Conditions in Indiana relative to the late potato crop are the 
same as they were for last month with timely rains and a lot of cool 
weather during the entire month of August and the early part of 
September. The quality is very good, the price is a little bit better 
and the market considerably firmer than it was two or three weeks 
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ago. Certified seed continues to show up considerably superior to 
the home-grown seed even of the best selections made. (Sept. 8).— 
W. B. Warp. 


MAINE 


Weather conditions have been more favorable during the past 
two weeks than has been true for two months. This has enabled our 
growers to harvest their early crops in good condition for storage. 
The yields are running considerably below normal on the early varie- 
ties. The few fields of late potatoes that have been harvested, indi- 
cate a still greater reduction. 

There is not the rot that we expected earlier, although more may 
show up in the fields not yet harvested. The extent of Blight Rot, 
as yet, is difficult to determine. We anticipate, however, with the 
weather now prevailing, and the appearance of the crop dug to date, 
that we can expect potatoes to keep well in storage. 

The reduction in yields, generally even among the better growers 
has been startling. It appears now to many observers that we are 
digging the lightest crop for fifteen years from the standpoint of 
average yields to the acre. Another factor of importance in that 
connection is that there will be a heavy shrinkage because of size. We 
confidently expect the report for Maine to be reduced more substantially 
on the 1st of October than was found in the September estimate. 

There was great disappointment here among the larger and more 
influential growers and shippers at the defeat of the Marketing Agree- 
ment. It was really surprising however that the vote was as favorable 
for the agreement as the results indicated. So much misrepresenta- 
tion and prejudice had been spread around by people ignorant of the 
provisions of the program that many farmers voted against it without 
realizing the true issues involved. 

A large majority for the Agreement in all the states in the area 
voting indicated that growers are making much progress in realizing 
the national character of their industry. Despite our disappointment 
concerning the results in this particular vote we can be considerably 
elated over the change in thinking that is taking place among potato 
growers throughout the country. All constructive developments take 
time and the securing of large industry approach to problems is no 
exception. 

Markets are showing more interest in potatoes since the Govern- 
ment Report, although most of the activity here is local speculation 
for storage purposes. 
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As reported earlier, the acreage approved for certification in the 
final inspection has been very much reduced this year. Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the acreage entered was passed. In addition 
to that the yields are considerably below normal so that the total sup- 
ply of certified seed is small. The growers’ ideas on seed for winter 
and spring shipment are high and it now appears that seed prices will 
not be governed by the table stock market as has been usually true. 
(Sept. 14).—Frank W. Hussey. 


NEW YORK 


These notes are being written just before the issuing of the Sep- 
tember crop estimates. The September estimates of the New York 
potato crop should, and probably will, show a considerable decrease 
from the August estimate. Late blight is more widespread than in 
any other year in the last ten, being most severe in Steuben, Allegany 
and Wyoming counties of western New York. Outside of these 
counties some blight can be found, but usually not enough to reduce 
the yield seriously by prematurely killing of the foliage. Good 
yields of high quality are being harvested from the muck lands in 
Genesee, Orleans and Wayne counties. Heavy rains late in August 
not only aggravated the blight situation, but also stimulated second 
growth in the foliage and probably in the tubers. 

Some effort is being made by leading growers to encourage mar- 
keting in fifteen-pound paper sacks. A demonstration of sizing, 
brushing and packaging was staged by the farm bureaus of western 
New York at the State Fair early this month. Several carloads of 
potatoes were processed and sold through Syracuse chain stores dur- 
ing and following the fair. They were packed better than U. S. No. 
1 grade but all bags carried simply the No. 1 grade label and the new 
copyrighted brand “New York State Potatoes” issued by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets. 

Many growers feel that the size of the 1938 crop has been over- 
estimated. Prices to growers range very low, 60 to 65 cents the 
hundredweight, and except for the urge to work off blighted stock, 
there will be a tendency to hold the bulk of the crop for higher 
prices. (Sept. 14).—E. V. HArpeEnBurc. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota is now beginning to harvest 15,011 acres of certi- 
fied seed potatoes which is about 25 per cent above that of last year. 
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The yield however, is reduced because of dry weather since the Ist 
of August so that the crop will be approximately the same as last 
year. Triumphs and Cobblers cach represents about 45 per cent of 
the total. Fields are showing a healthy condition and promising a 
crop of vigorous seed of exceptionally low virus content, because of 
more rigid inspection rules and increased amount of intensive seed 


plot work. (Sept. 15).—E. M. GIttic. 


OHIO 


The dry hot weather during August has damaged the late potato 
crop. August is the critical month for the late potato crop in this 
state. It is my belief that the late crop has been reduced from one- 
third to one-half as of the ist of August, below the prospects. Should 
we get rain now, the fields that are still green will show growth cracks 
and second growth. Many fields are ready to dig at the present time 
and a large percentage of the potatoes are under size. 

The late crop will be about the same as last year at which time 
Ohio had a small production but the heavy early crop will probably 
bring the total production above that of last year. 

Our large Cobbler crop is at least two-thirds marketed. The 
price of Cobbler potatoes has advanced in the last week ten to fifteen 
cents per hundred pounds. Part of this advance is no doubt because 


of the poor prospects for a late crop. (Sept. 12)—Eart B. Tus- 
SING. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The field inspections for the early varieties of certified seed have 
been completed with approximately the same acreage certified as last 
year. Where the crop is being harvested the yield is about normal 
but shows a high percentage of scab and insect injury. 

The growing conditions for the late crop have been less favor- 
able. Late blight was severe in most of the mountain counties neces- 
sitating the rejection of approximately 20 per cent of the late variety 
acreage entered for certification. The late blight epidemic was fol- 
lowed by exceedingly hot and dry weather. In many cases moisture 
came too late to be of much aid to the crop. The yield in most of 
the late variety fields is expected to be light. 

Several cars of certified seed have already been sold for fall de- 
livery. The growers in general, however, are holding their potatoes 
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(Sept. 12).—K. G. Beacu- 


with the expectation of higher prices. 
LEY. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Cobbler crop in Rhode Island was good where the fields had 
been well sprayed. The yields on poorly sprayed fields were reduced 
considerably by the late blight that developed rapidly during the latter 
half of July. The late crop of Green Mountains has been more 
severely damaged. On most of the larger fields where thorough 
spraying was practiced the yield will still be very satisfactory. On 
the poorly sprayed fields, however, the crop will be very light with 
many small tubers. Some fields of Chippewa produced excellent 
yields, whereas in other fields leaf roll seems to have been the cause 
of the light yields. Prices are approximately 80 cents per cwt. for 
Cobblers, wholesale. (Sept. 12)—T. E. OpLanp. 


WISCONSIN 


Seasonal conditions in Wisconsin this year have been in sharp 
contrast to the dry, hot seasons that have prevailed since 1931. The 
rainfall has been adequate for vine growth and summer temperatures 
have been relatively low. There has of course been some damage in 
local areas, caused by the excessive rainfall. The late, main crop 
still requires from 2 to 3 weeks to mature. In the event of a favorable 
harvesting season the crop in yield, type, and quality should show the 
most favorable prospect in several years. 


The Extension Service of the College of Agriculture has just com- 
pleted a series of six County Field days held mainly in the central and 
southeastern Wisconsin districts. At each of these locations about 
thirty bags of improved or certified seed stocks were planted in com- 
pirison with seed stocks assembled in the local areas. Some very 
interesting performance records are showing up. These demonstra- 
t'on fields are furnishing interesting results on the adaptation of the 
old standard varieties compared with such varieties as the Katahdin, 
Chippewa, Warba and some of the more recent introductions that are 
under trial. 

During the fall and early winter local or county potato shows and 
programs will be conducted in these various areas at which time the 
results of these local seed and variety demonstration projects will be 
reviewed.—( Sept. 6).—J. G. Mitwarp. 
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WASHINGTON 


Present indications are that our production of certified seed po- 
tatoes will be considerably below normal. We are experiencing one of 
the driest summers in the history of the state, and in the dry land 
farming areas most crops are suffering from lack of moisture. The 
unusual drought conditions are creating considerable interest in irri- 
gation west of the Cascades where it has generally been assumed that 
irrigation is not necessary. Many farmers are installing some form 
of irrigation, most of them being some form of sprinkling system. 
An abundance of water is available in creeks, rivers and many small 
lakes. It is very likely that a number of such irrigation systems can 
be used profitably even in years with normal precipitation. This trend 
toward irrigation, although it will ultimately boost production, will 
have little effect on the total production for this year. 

The crops are also short east of the Cascades, where irrigation 
has long been in use. There has been enough water, but excessive 
temperatures and generally unfavorable growing conditions will cut 
the yiekls materially. Most of the potatoes in these districts are 
commercial. 


An interesting development in our potato certification work is 


the rapidly growing importance of the White Rose variety. Our 
leading variety has always been the Netted Gem. All other varieties 
combined, until recently, accounted for only a small fraction of our 
total acreage. The White Rose was first certified in the state of 
Washington about 1930. There has been a steady increase in acreage 
each year until at present it runs a close second to the Netted Gems. 
It has been tried and discarded in a number of districts in the state 
where the rapid increase of virus diseases in the stock has made its 
culture impractical. In the Whatcom County area where the White 
Rose deal now centers, the more careful and experienced growers 
have been able to control the virus diseases very effectively. Several 
fields have been disqualified this season because of an excess of 
mosaic but most of the fields show very little disease. Although our 
total production will be short, the White Rose, from present indica- 
tions, will run about the same as last vear. (Sept. 15).—ARTHUR R. 
Kirk. 
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WHEN POTASH TELLS 
STORY 


Potatoes are nearing the end of the grow- 
ing season. Did they get enough potash to 
turn out at digging time the yield you should 
get? 


Potash is the most important plant food 
for keeping plants growing vigorously and 
manufacturing starches and sugars. It fin- 
ishes out and shapes the tubers to meet the 
grading requirements for best prices. If 
during the growing season you have recog- 
nized potash-starvation symptoms —an un- 
natural, dark green color, crinkling and pre- 
mature dying of the leaves—you may have 
the clue to your limited yield. 


It is too late now to give this year’s crop 
of potatoes the potash which they may have 


needed. However, profit by your observa- 
tions and next year insure a good crop 
against potash deficiency by applying 200 
pounds of K,O per acre. 


Consult your county agent or experiment 
station about the fertility of your soils. See 
your fertilizer dealer or manufacturer. You 
will be surprised how little it costs to apply 
enough potash to insure good yields. 


Write us for additional information 
and literature on how to fertilize 
your crops. 


AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, inc 


Investment Building Washington, D. C. 
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| More Profit 


IRON AGE 
Kid Glove Digger 


Simple as A. B. C.—Strong as the Rock of Gibraltar— 
Effective as the Iron Age Planter 


This double row with 
60-inch apron has no 
more parts than the 
single row with 27- 
inch apron. 


The following letter is 
from a man known to 
all of us—Dr, William 
Stuart, formerly 
ior Horticulturist, Bu 
reau of Plant Indus 
try, Washington, D. ¢ 


Cut Off, Louisiana, 
Send for the new Iron “Your Single Row Iron Age oe ponding 
Age Kid Glove Digger 
Catalog, an d become 1937” i 
familiar with the digger better, braced framework. 

WILLIAM STUART. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 


Box 1259 YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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